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I will make some "remarks" about minimum 
deterrence. I choose this particular word, because 
I will present neither a complete analysis nor a 
sermon. To me minimum deterrence is minimal in 
two different senses: one in terms of its goals and 
the other in terms of its means. 

In terms of goals, the purpose is tojietex the 
use of nuclear weapons by someone else and not 
something broader than that. And in terms of 
means, minimum deterrence involves very_small 
numbers. To give my conclusions away at the 
beginning and then explain them in more detail 
as I go on, I am thinking in ter ms of about A 00 
nuclear weapons, not the 600 that the Frenjchor 
the British seem to think are needed for minimum 
deterrence or the several thousand that are 
suggested for the American forces later at the end 
of this century, but something in the neighbor¬ 
hood of 100. Minimum deterrence necessarily 
involves plans for the use of these weapons 
against the potential enemy's most precious 
targets , which is another one of the euphemisms 
that we always use when we talk about nuclear 
weapons. A clearer translation of this notion of 
most precious targets is cities , which of course 
raises major moral issues that I will also discuss 
later. 

I As I see it, the notion of minimum deterrence 
is entirely c onsiste nt with the idea of no first-use. 
In fact, it is almost^the same idea. Whether it is 
consistent with extended deterrence depends on 
what is meant by extended deterrence. The notion 
of minim^nydeterrence is obviously not consistent 
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with the idea of using nuclear weapons in the 
event someone else commits a major non-nuclear 
act, but it is not necessarily inconsistent with the 
notion that one might provide some kind of a 
nuclear umbrella to a particular ally or group of 
i allies—against a nuclear attack and ( ^5nTV against 
\a nuclear attack against them. 

Like mutual-assured destruction, minimum 
deterrence is not an objective that is intrinsically 
desirable, it is simply the best of what is prac¬ 
tically obtainable from a bad set of possibilities. 
Supporting it is a recognition of the fact that 
nuclear weapons, and the terrible threats that 
inhere in them, simply cannot^be eliminated from 
the^world. To be clear with regard to my view 
about why they cannot be eliminated, I am /U 
thinking in terms of technology. A world that can 
produce modern aircraft and solid-state thin- 
screen color television can readily produce or 
reproduce nuclear weapons, everrlKhey were all 
somehow destroyed at one particular moment. 

In these remarks, I will try and give some 
idea of the derivation of the number that I 
presented. I will comment further on the moral 
issue that the notion of deliberately targeting 
the most precious targets raises, and I will also 
make some remarks about stability. These last 
two matters, in particular, are often raised as 
objections to strategies of minimum deterrence. I 
want to to acknowledge the fact that I am aware 
of those objections and have at least the initial 
elements of an answer to them. 
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With regard to the number, I arrived at it by 
first working up from zero, then working down 
from where we.axe, and discovering something in- 
between that fits my particular set of notions. 


With regard to working up from zero, I have long 
regarded the remarks that McGeorge Bundy 
made, shortly after he left his position in the 
mid-1960s as National Security Advisor to 
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Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, as cutting to the 
core of the situation. In sum, he said that, in the 
real world of real political leaders, any policy, 
which in advance was known to bring a single 
| hydrogen weapon on a city of one's own country, 
would be regarded in advance as a catastrophic 
blunder. Ten weapons on one's own country would 
be a disaster beyond history, and then he ended 
by saying that 100 is unthinkable. So the number 
that is n ecessary to deter at least the people that 
b I have some direct understanding of (Western and 
)American leaders) is som ewh ere in the range of 1, 
1 0, or 100. I think th at it is closer to 1 than it is to 
11)0, buFoFcourse there has to be some reasonable 
assurance of the likelihood that nuclear retali¬ 
ation really would happen for that deterrence to 
be effective. 

I am not sure about other leaders. Names of 
supp osedly irrespons ible third world leaders are 
often thrown out, and the suggestion is made that 
the people who took so many tens of millions of 
casualties in World War II cannot be deterred 
merely by the threat of the loss of a single city, or 
that there will always be crazy people out there. 
And there may very well be irrational people 
with nuclear weapons, but I do not think they 
practice the kind of calculus that is relevant to 
(the notion that even 5000 deter. Thus, as far as 
(^rational people approaching the question of 
nuclear weapons falling on themselves, some¬ 
where between 1,10, and 100 is the answer to 
what it takes to deter, and for irrational leaders 
there may be no answer at all. 


Coming from the top down, one criticism of 
reductions, which people who are fairly passion¬ 
ate about these questions sometimes make, is that 
it does not make any difference. Drop the number 
from 12,000 to 6000, and the effect of 6000 on civil¬ 
ization and mankind is nearly the same as the 
effect of 12,000, so it does not make any differ¬ 
ence. Or drop from 6000 to 3000, and it does not 
make much difference either, because 3000 
weapons still contain such an enormous capability 
for death and destruction. I admit there is some¬ 
thing to that notion although it clearly depends 
/on precisely how they are targeted. But there is 
a point at which reductions begin to make a real 
difference, and thaTqroirrt^lsTvhere theltumber of 
weapons has been cut to the point that no matter 
how the leaders decided to use them, they could 
not produce something substantially worse than 
W5r WcMd IL I do not know exactly where that 
pOiTfFis, but I estimate that it is somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 100. I am sure it is not in the 
nei ghbor hood of 1000. It may in truth be less t han 
100, but it is somewhere in that neighborhood. 

I simply cannot be more precise than this, but 
I have given you my two ways of approaching 
this number, coming from the bottom up and trying 
to think of what it would really take to deter an 
AmericaixPr^si^ent or someone else who thinks 
rationally, and coming down from the top and 
trying to arrive at a number where the reduction 
really would make a difference, and where no 
matter what the later decisions might be, the 
result would be no worse than, as I said. World 
War II. 






Moral Issues 


Turning to the moral issues, it is commonly 
said that deliberately targeting cities is simply 
unacceptable and that we must have some kind of 
strategy based on destroying military targets. A 
lot of what Richard Wagner said in his discus¬ 
sion at this Workshop is relevant to this. My 
particular answer to this problem is that the 
other strategies, the strategies that involve so- 
called military targets or counterforce strategies, 
always necessarily involve a much larger n umber 
of nuclear weapons. By the time one looks at 
what the military targets (usually called 
military/industrial targets) are in any real plan, 
one finds, for instance, that they include all the 
aval bases, which include most American big 


t cities on the coasts. One finds that they also 
include the major centers of command, communi- 
\ cation, transportation, etc., and that striking 
•these military/industrial targets in a way 
designed to remove the enemy's military 
/capability leads to a number of potential civilian 
/ casualties that is at least as large as the number 
that would be inherent in a deliberate attack 
involving a smalle r number of weapons against 
the cities themselves. The main difference is 
that, in the case of an attack against the mili¬ 
tary targets, people are collateral damage; and, 
in the minimum deterrence case, they are deli¬ 
berate damage. I do not see an importaiVFfnoral 
distinction between those two cases. I do agree 
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with the view of the Catholic bishops that the 
use of nuclear weapons against the large civilian 
populations and the threat of their use are both 
wrong. But the situation, as I see it, is that we 
are currently faced with a number of choices, all 


I of which are bad, which is why I said at the 
beginning that I do not regard minimum deter¬ 
rence as a desirable objective, but simply the best 
that is within reach. 


Stability 


My last point concerns stability. It is often 
said that small numbers are intrinsically less 
stable than large numbers, and there are various 
reasons given for that claim. For example, if we 
had an agreement covering what the allowed 
number would be, then cheating by 100 at a level 
of 10,000 would be one thing, and cheating by 100 
at a level of 100 would be quite different. This is 
true when discussing force-against-force, in the 
standard counterforce situation, but if we restrict 
our thinking to discussing minimum deterrence 
and countervalue targeting, then I believe it is 
possible to solve this particular problem by 
putting special technical emphasis on force sur¬ 
vivability. When one gets down to numbers this 
small, the survivability question really becomes 
quite different from the one we have become 
familiar with, and I think that it becomes amen¬ 
able to more direct and more certain answers. To 
give just two examples: one might deploy these 


100 as single weapons on single missiles with 
each missile deployed on a separate ship^ or one 
might deploy them in a larger number of holes 
(i.e., missile silos) located t wo miles or more 
apart out in Nevada on military reservations, 
with the total number of holes equal to twice the 
number of nuclear weapons, not just those in the 
hands of a potential enemy, but twice the number 
of nuclear weapons that all other countries have 
together. If one is down to something like 100 
weapon^pe r country ^then multiplying all nuclear 
weapons in the world by two still leads to a 
number of holes that is feasible to put somewhere 
like that. I am not trying to work out the tech¬ 
nical details here, but I do think that the notion 
of survivability becomes so different at very 
small numbers than it is at large numbers, that 
the simple idea that it is necessarily less stable 
because cheating becomes too significant, does not 
apply. 
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Summary 


I do not regard these remarks to be a compre¬ 
hensive analysis of the situation, but, when I saw 
the original agenda for this Workshop and found 
nothing on it that looked anything like this, I 
thought that a discussion of the future of nuclear 
weapons ought to have somebody paying some 
attention to this particular goal, which despite 
some of the remarks we have heard here, is in 
fact held by a great many people whom I regard 
as serious. Of course, the possibility of moving so 
far is, to be realistic, very poor at the present 


time. It is clear that numbers more like those 
Mike Mny and others talk about ( 5000 or so ) are * 
much more realistic, much more possible in the 
near term, and I agree with the kind of analysis 
that leads to those numbers for the near term. 

The place that I disagree is when they say that 
this is a long-term asymptote. I think of this 
(5000) solely as an intermediate number, which 
may in fact last for a number of years, but I do not 
think that it is the proper asymptotic number for 
the number of nuclear weapons. 
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Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, as cutting to the 
core of the situation. In sum, he said that, in the 
real world of real political leaders, any policy, 
which in advance was known to bring a single 
' hydrogen weapon on a city of one's own country, 
would be regarded in advance as a catastrophic 
I blunder. Ten weapons on one's own country would 
be a disaster beyond history, and then he ended 
^ by saying that 100 is unthinkable. So the number 
that is n ecessary to d eter at least the people that 
I have some direct understanding of ( Weste rn and 
American leaders) is so mewhere in thp rangoTif 1, 
10, or 100 I think that it is c lo ser to 1 than it is to 

100,but of course therehas to be some reasonable 

assurance of the likelihood that nuclear retali¬ 
ation really would happen for that deterrence to 
be effective. 

I am not sure about other leaders. Names of 
supp osedly irrespons ible third world leaders are 
often thrown out, and the suggestion is made that 
SU t ^ ie people who took so many tens of millions of 
casualties in World War II cannot be deterred 
merely by the threat of the loss of a single city, or 
that there will always be craz y people out there. 
And there may very well be irrational people 
with nuclear weapons, but I do not think they 
practice the kind of calculus that is relevant to 
(the notion that even 5000 deter. Thus, as far as 
Crationalpiedpleapproaching the question of 
i nuclear weapons falling on thems elv es, some- 
where betwee n 1,1 0, and 100 is the an swer to 
what it takes to deter, and f or irrational leader s 
1 there mav be no ans wer at all. 


Coming from the top down, one criticism of 
reductions, which people who are fairly passion¬ 
ate about these questions sometimes make, is that 
it does not make any difference. Drop the number 
from 12,000 to 6000, and the effect of 6000 on civil¬ 
ization and mankind is nearly the same as the 
effect of 12,000, so it does not make any differ¬ 
ence. Or drop from 6000 to 3000, and it does not 
make much difference either, because 3000 
weapons still contain such an enormous capability 
for death and destruction. I admit there is some¬ 
thing to that notion although it clearly depends 
/on precisely how they are targeted. But there is 
a point at which reductions begin to make a real 
d iffere nce, and that^pwtrrtTTwhere the~ntrrrrber of 
weapons has been cut to the point that no matter 
how the leaders decided to use them, they could 
, no t produce something substantially worse than ^dc 
| ^gr WoftdlL I do not know exactly where that ^ 
pDtrff ls, but I estimate that it is somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 100. I am sure it is not in the ^ 
n eighborhood of 1 000. It may in truth b e less t han (?*- 
100, but it is somewhere in that neighborhood. 

I simply cannot be more precise than this, but 
I have given you my two ways of approaching 
this number, coming from the bottom up and trying 
to think of what it would really take to deter an 
AmericaiyPrgsi^ent or someone else w ho thinks 
rationally, and coming down from the top and 
trying to arrive at a number where the reduction 
really would make a difference, and where no 
matter what the later decisions might be, the 
result would be no worse than, as I said. World 
War II. 


Moral Issues 


Turning to the moral issues, it is commonly 
said that deliberately targeting cities is simply 
unacceptable and that we must have some kind of 
strategy based on destroying military targets. A 
lot of what Richard Wagner said in his discus¬ 
sion at this Workshop is relevant to this. My 
particular answer to this problem is that the 
other strategies, the strategies that involve so- 
called military targets or counterforce strategies, 
always necessarily involve a much larger number 
of nuclear weapons. By the time one looks at 
what the military targets (usually called 
•nilitary/industrial targets) are in any real plan, 
one finds, for instance, that they include all the 
naval bases, which include most American big 


/ cities on the coasts. One finds that they also 
include the major centers of command, communi- 
i cation, transportation, etc., and that striking 
\these military/industrial targets in a way 
(designed to remove the enemy's military 
/capability leads to a number of potential civilian 
i casualties that is at least as large as the number 
that would be inherent in a deliberate attack 
involving a smalle r number of weapons against 
the cities themselves. The main difference is 
that, in the case of an attack against the mili¬ 
tary targets, people are collateral damage; and, 
in the minimum deterrence case, they are deli¬ 
berate damage. I do not see an importa^tffnoral 
distinction between those two cases. I do agree 
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Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, as cutting to the 
core of the situation. In sum, he said that, in the 
real world of real political leaders, any policy, 
which in advance was known to bring a single 
! hydrogen weapon on a city of one's own country, 
would be regarded in advance as a catastrophic 
blunder. Ten weapons on one's own country would 
be a disaster beyond history, and then he ended 
^ by saying that 100 is unthinkable. So the number 
" that is n ecessary to d eter at least the people that 
I have some direct understanding of ( Weste rn and 
American leaders) is so mewhere in thp rangp ^ f l / 
10, or 100 I think that it is clo ser to 1 than it is to 
100, but of course therehas to be some reasonable 
assurance of the likelihood that nuclear retali¬ 
ation really would happen for that deterrence to 
be effective. 

I am not sure about other leaders. Names of 
supp osedly irresponsi ble third world leaders are 
often thrown out, and the suggestion is made that 
SO P e °ple who took so many tens of millions of 
casualties in World War II cannot be deterred 
merely by the threat of the loss of a single city, or 
that there will always be crazy people out there. 
And there may very well be irrational people 
with nuclear weapons, but I do not think they 
practice the kind of calculus that is relevant to 
I the notion that even 5000 deter. Thus, as far as 
CTatignaLpedpIe'.approaching the question of 
- nuclear weapons falling on themselves, some¬ 
where b etween 1,1 0, and 100 is the an s wer to 
what it takes to. deter, and f or irrational leader s 
' there may be no answer at all. 


Coming from the top down, one criticism of 
reductions, which people who are fairly passion¬ 
ate about these questions sometimes make, is that 
it does not make any difference. Drop the number 
from 12,000 to 6000, and the effect of 6000 on civil¬ 
ization and mankind is nearly the same as the 
effect of 12,000, so it does not make any differ¬ 
ence. Or drop from 6000 to 3000, and it does not 
make much difference either, because 3000 
weapons still contain such an enormous capability 
for death and destruction. I admit there is some¬ 
thing to that notion although it clearly depends 
/on precisely how they are targeted. But there is 
a point at which reductions begin to make a real 
d iffere nce, and thaf^xwrrftTwhere thertomber of 
' weapons has been cut to the point that no matter 
how the leaders decided to use them, they could 
no t produce something substantially worse than 
^ ygrWqfc ldll I do not know pvarfly where that ^ 
pOhrfTs, but I estimate that it is somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 100. I am sure it is not in the ^ 
n eighborhood of 1 000. It may in truth b e less t han *7 *- 
100, but it is somewhere in that neighborhood. 

I simply cannot be more precise than this, but 
I have given you my two ways of approaching 
this number, coming from the bottom up and trying 
to think of what it would really take to deter an 
AmericanPrgsi^gnt or so meone else who thinks 
rationally, and coming down from the top and 
trying to arrive at a number where the reduction 
really would make a difference, and where no 
matter what the later decisions might be, the 
result would be no worse than, as I said. World 
War II. 


Moral Issues 


Turning to the moral issues, it is commonly 
said that deliberately targeting cities is simply 
unacceptable and that we must have some kind of 
strategy based on destroying military targets. A 
lot of what Richard Wagner said in his discus¬ 
sion at this Workshop is relevant to this. My 
particular answer to this problem is that the 
other strategies, the strategies that involve so- 
called military targets or counterforce strategies, 
always necessarily involve a much larger number 
of nuclear weapons. By the time one looks at 
what the military targets (usually called 
military/industrial targets) are in any real plan, 
one finds, for instance, that they include all the 
^aval bases, which include most American big 


/ cities on the coasts. One finds that they also 
include the major centers of command, communi- 
\ cation, transportation, etc., and that striking 
\these military/industrial targets in a way 
/designed to remove the enemy's military 
/capability leads to a number of potential civilian 
I casualties that is at least as large as the number 
that would be inherent in a deliberate attack 
involving a smalle r number of weapons against 
the cities themselves. The main difference is 
that, in the case of an attack against the mili¬ 
tary targets, people are collateral damage; and, 
in the minimum deterrence case, they are deli¬ 
berate damage. I do not see an importaTtffnoral 
distinction between those two cases. I do agree 
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